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Preface 


High hopes abounded on Refugee 
Day, 1991, that the days of refugees 
would be numbered—particularly 
in light of the ending of the Cold 
War, the expanded peacekeeping 
role of the United Nations, and 
large-scale repatriations afoot of 
REFUGEE DAY 92 refugees and displaced persons 
from many lands. Regrettably, on 
Refugee Day, 1992, these hopes remain unfulfilled: Not only 
have the numbers of refugees not diminished, but their plight 
in some instances has worsened—as in former Yugoslavia, 
Liberia, and Somalia. 





Meanwhile, another group has joined refugees in mass 
movement, rivaling them in numbers and misery. Internally 
displaced persons are caused by factors similar to those of 
refugees. They suffer just as much as, if not more than, 
refugees for their lack of intern. onal protection. Is there any 
valid reason for denying them such protection simply be- 
cause they fail to cross their national boundaries? Must not 
our humanitarian concerns rise above legal technicalities or 
artificial distinctions? After all, are not human rights, by 
definition, “rights which attach to all human beings equally, 
whatever their nationality”—hence, wherever they are? 


Given the fact that much work remains to be done in the 
field of refugees and displaced persons, it is my fervent hope 
that this Third Annual Refugee Day will not be the last. There 
should always be a day each year when people of every race, 
creed, and walk of life—governmental, intergovernmental, 
and nongovernmental—can join in paying speciai tribute to 
those fleeing persecution and oppression and in rededicating 
our commitment to the solution of the refugee problem. 
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On the eve of my departure as the United States Coordi- 
nator for Refugee Affairs, I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank all of you for your wholehearted and steadfast support 
during the last four years in the cause of refugees. It has been 
my great privilege to work with you. 


Jewel Lafontant-Mankarious 
Ambassador at Large and 
U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs 




















Editor's 
Foreword 


Three new features stand out in this 
year’s Refugee Day proceedings: 
The first concerns the assumption 
by the United Nations itself of the 
coordinating role for refugee and 
humanitarian affairs worldwide, as 
evidenced in Under-Secretary-Gen- 
eral Joseph Verner Reed’s paper, “The United Nations and 
Refugees,” and the appointment of Jan Eliasson as Under- 
Secretary-General for Humanitarian Affairs. Parenthetically, 
the centralization of such role in the United Nations suggests 
a complementary move at the national level—exemplified 
by the designation of Dr. Bernard Kouchner as Minister of 
Health and Humanitarian Affairs in France. 
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The second feature pertains to the prominent role played 
by refugees themselves as planners and participants of the 
Third Annual Refugee Day programs. The paper by Ahmed 
Abdi Dahir, a refugee from Somalia, details the root causes of 
refugees in that country and urges that efforts should be 
aimed at nomadic as well as urban population. He ends with 
the eloquent plea to “help refugees to help themselves.” 


The third feature is the presentment of U.S. refugee 
policy against which the contents of the proceedings should 
be gauged. Alone among the numerous reports and state- 
ments made by the U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs 
before Congressional, UN, NGO, and State and local govern- 
mental bodies each year, the statement given at the Executive 
Committee of UNHCR in Geneva each October sets forth 
succinctly the main elements of U.S. refugee policy. This 
policy statement is now included as an appendix. 
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An abundance of prophetic inspiration is contained in 
the various papers published in the annual Refugee Day 
series. Ji suffices to cite the call for an increasing emphasis on 
the preventive approach to the refugee problem and the 
justification for the use of military force to help refugees and 
others in distress. Indeed, as this volume goes to press, the 
precedents set by Operations Provide Comfort in Iraq and 
Sea Angel in Bangladesh, so richly detailed by General Colin 
Powell and his colleagues in our previous issue, are being 
followed by Operation Restore Hope in Somalia, and will no 
doubt be followed by others to come. 


Luke T. Lee 
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Addresses 


Opening Remarks 


by Jewel Lafontant- 
Mankarious 


It is with great pleasurre that 
we welcome all of you to the 
Department of State for this 
REFUGEE DAY 92 third annual commemoration of 
“Refugee Day.” 





Our “Refugee Day” initiative, which began in the spring 
of 1990, has been a bipartisan effort designed to sensitize the 
public to the activities of the United States at home and 
abroad on behalf of the world’s refugees. With Congres- 
sional leadership from Senators Rudy Boschwitz, Nancy 
Kassebaum, Paul Simon, and Representatives Dante Fascell, 
William Broomfield, Merv Dymally, and Lamar Smith these 
past three years, “Refugee Day” has become a day which 
brings together those individuals concerned with the plight 
of refugees. It is a time when we compare notes, exchange 
ideas, and rededicate our joint efforts to alleviating human 
suffering. 


The world has changed significantly and fundamen- 
tally since we began our “Refugee Day” commemoration 
three years ago. These changes have had a major impact not 
only on the number of refugees around the globe, but their 
composition and the nature of the refugee problem. 


As you may recall, at the beginning of the Bush Admin- 
istration we were actively involved in calling on the Soviet 
Union to liberalize its emigration policies. In 1989, 230,000 
refugees, a record at the time, were granted permission to 
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leave what is now the former USSR. The United States rose 
to meet ihe challenge of increased refugee flows by revamp- 
ing our system for resettling Soviet citizens more efficiently 
by establishing in-country refugee processing in Moscow. 
Today with the demise of the Soviet Union and the end of the 
Cold War, and despite the numbers still waiting to be re- 
settled, more people in the region are engaged in the process 
of institutionalizing democracy, promoting human rights, 
and building pluralistic societies than ever before. 


In 1989, President Bush called on the regimes of Eastern 
Europe to join the ranks of free nations by allowing multi- 
party elections. Elections were held and one-party rule 
ended in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and elsewhere. 
And with the fall of the Berlin Wall and the reunification of 
Germany we saw the number of refugees from the region 
decline dramatically. 


Meeting the challenges posed by the refugee situation in 
Southeast Asia, the United States along with our friends in 
the ASEAN countries, our Western allies and the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), put 
into place a framework called the Comprehensive Plan of 
Action (CPA) to deal with the continued flow of Indochinese 
asylum seekers. By reaffirming the importance of first 
asylum, we, along with the ASEAN nations and UNHCR, 
worked within the CPA framework for a more humanitarian 
answer to the plight of refugees in the region. We have 
resettled a generous number of these refugees in the United 
States and today, I am proud to say, we stand before a new 
horizon of relations in Southeast Asia. 


The end of the Cold War has had a positive effect on a 
number of serious, long-standing refugee situations around 
the world. Voluntary repatriation of refugees to their homes— 
the most desirable solution for refugees—has become pos- 
sible for hundreds of thousands of Latin Americans, Cambo- 
dians, and Angolans. By the end of this year, it is estimated 
that at least one million Afghans will have returned home 
after spending more than a decade in Pakistan and Iran. We 
are heartened that even though political solutions are less 
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than complete in several of these situations, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of refugees wish to overcome differences and get 
on with rebuilding their war-torn homelands. 


As the Cold War was coming to a quiet end, the devel- 
opment of hostilities in the Persian Gulf as a result of the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait produced more than a million refugees 
and displaced persons throughout the Middle East region. 
Our military proved its power against aggression very effec- 
tively in the Persian Gulf. I would like to highlight the 
muilitary’s great humanitarianism demonstrated in the Gulf 
as well. With the help of our troops in Operation Provide 
Comfort and with the command of President Bush and 
General Powell, we were able to care for all the refugees on 
the Turkish /Iraqi border and ensure that all who wished to 
return to their homes in safety were able to do so. Today our 
troops are engaged in another humanitarian effort, this one 
to provide food and clothing to the refugees in the war torn 
lands of former Yugoslavia and Somalia. We applaud their 
efforts and pray that they meet their challenge with success. 


Significant and positive as these developments are, they 
must be measured against both new and continuing emer- 
gencies—emergencies which occur by and large outside the 
context of post-Cold War relations. With the world refugee 
population at more than 17 million, we are compelled to 
rededicate our efforts to address the root causes of refugee 
flows. 


As we survey the causes of conflict around the globe 
these causes is the recurring violation of human nights which 
takes the form of ethnic discrimination. Throughout Europe, 
Central Asia, and Africa, we see instance after instance where 
persecution based on ethnic, national, or religious origins 
continues to serve as a major cause of international conflict 
and human suffering. Nowhere in the world is the example 
of this more striking than in former Yugoslavia and Somalia. 
And no group suffers more than refugee women and chil- 
dren. 
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The United States is working with the international! 
community on multilateral approaches to the latest trends 
produsing refugees around the globe. At the 43rd Executive 
Committee meeting of the UNHCR held earher this month, 
we were pleased with High Commussioner Ogata’s ideas for 
2 more active UNHCR role in preventive measures designed 
to stem potential refugee flows. Regrettably, the fact remaims 
that persecution, discrimination, and systematic abuse of 
peoples by their fellow countrymen, tribesmen or 


coreligionists run rampant around the globe 


We also remain concerned over the stuahon through- 
out the Horn of Afnica and, of course, ower the unchanged 
political situation in Haiti. Sance the fall of the Anside 
Government last fall, the United States has attempted to 
rescue the tens of thousands of Hastian boat people who have 
fled the island. Of the 38,000 aswlum seekers who have been 
picked up by the Coast Guard last fall, 10,490 have been 
found, after an INS interview, to have 2 plausible claim for 
asylum and have been flown to the United States from the 
Guantanamo Bay Naval Base. We have established in-coun- 
try refugee processing in Port-au-Prince and to date have 
admutted 238 Haitian refugees to the United States for re- 
settlement under this program. 


To help address many of the refugee situahbons around 
the globe, we continue to rely on the support and assustance 
of the nongovernmental orgamizabon commuruty, whoch 
includes, among others, church groups. civic organuzahons. 
and concemed indiiduals. Your mput ss always valued and 
has made a difference on many occasions, especially during 
my tenure. Weall come to Refugee Dav with our accomplish- 
ments behind us and with many challenges vet ahead ina 
bipartisan, humarutarian spirit we can tackle these chal- 
lenges in order to make the world more equal or perhaps 
more fair, but always with the goal of alleviating suffenng 
We have done so mm the past and we shall] comtunue m thas vem 


Turning toour program today, our distingusshed speak- 
ers will highlight several aspects of the United States and 
internahonal response to the world refugee crisis. Our speak- 
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ers will provide you with their unique perspectives on a 
variety of approaches to this crisis, touching on the accom- 
plishments over the past year or two and the challenges that 
we face in the future. 


Before I turn the program back over to our outstanding 
chairperson, Dr. Adler, I would like to read the President's 
Refugee Day Proclamation. (See text on p. 7). 
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America’s Humanitarian 
Leadership 


by Arnold Kanter 


Itis my privilege to join with youin 
commemorating Refugee Day. You 
may ask—and rightly so—what 
benefit does a day of commemora- 
REFUGEE DAY 92 tion provide? Why are we here 
today? 





We are here to send a message—to those who suffer 
from persecution, war, and hunger; to those who aid and 
comfort them; and to those who cause their anguish—that the 
United States renews our historical commitment to be a 
world leader in refugee and humanitarian affairs, to work to 
combat the forces which compel people to flee their homes 
from fear or hunger, and to help relieve the suffering of those 
in distress. 





To the men and women of America—and the world— 
who devote their lives to aiding this cause, we praise your 
commitment, we are grateful for your tireless efforts, and we 
respect you as exemplars of our common respect for human 


dignity. 

To the international organizations who are present on 
the program this afternoon—we praise you for your skill and 
courage and resourcefulness. Your work brings the world 
community’s help and its concern home to millions. We 
thank you for the countless lives that you have saved, the 


mouths that you have fed, and the bodies you have helped to 
heal. 





/6 
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To the private volunteer organizations and agencies or 
nongovernmental organizations, who deliver the food, pro- 
vide medical care, and build shelter, you combine in unpar- 
alleled measure our humanitarian impulse with the technical 
skills that bring critical relief to the desperate. 


The Humanitarian Challenge 


The United States salutes and actively supports the efforts of 
all of you. And as we renew our commitment to leadership 
in refugee and humanitarian affairs, we also pledge to remain 
at the forefront of the world’s efforts to address the root 
causes of their suffering: violence based on ethnic hatred, 
resurgent nationalism, and the break-up of nation States; 
armed conflict among political and cultural factions; and 
blatant disregard for fundamental human rights. 


The consequences are massive: 


—7 million in distress in Somalia; 

—5 million refugees from Afghanistan; 

—More than 2 million displaced in the former Republic 
of Yugoslavia; 

—More than half a million who fled from Liberia; 
—And millions more distressed in and around 
Mozambique, the Sudan, and elsewhere around the 
world. 


Through our bilateral programs and with our support of 
international efforts, the United States will continue to: 


—Promote respect for human rights and the rule of law 
by nurturing the growth of democratic values; 


—Engage in efforts to prevent conflict, and where pre- 
ventive efforts do not succeed, promote the peaceful 
resolution of conflict to help achieve the stability essen- 
tial for economic growth and political freedom; and 


—Help to build strong market-oriented economies in 
less developed countries so their citizens may prosper 
where they live, and not be forced to fee to survive. 
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Promotion of Human Rights 


The promotion of human rights and democratic values are 
key priorities in our global foreign policy efforts. 


—We have championed free and fair elections by pro- 
viding legal and technical assistance to countries mov- 
ing forward to democracy all over the world. 


—Our annual reports on human rights in every country 
in the world not only inform our own decision-making, 
they also reinforce universal norms of conduct. 


—This year the U.S. Congress approved President Bush’s 
FREEDOM (Freedom for Russia and Emerging Eur- 
asian Democracies and Open Market) Support Act and 
appropriated $412 million for aid to the republics of the 
former Soviet Union. This aid will help them make their 
transitions to more peaceful, democratic, and market- 
oriented nations. 


To promote respect for the rule of law, we provide 
assistance to countries to improve the access of individuals to 
legal services, reform their judicial systems, and to help them 
understand the importance of due process and protection of 
the rights of all citizens, including minorities. 


Promotion of Peace and S ability 


To promote international peace and stability, to help prevent 
and resolve the conflicts which now drive millions from their 
homes, the United States has undertaken a number of impor- 
tant efforts: 


—In September, President Bush announced to the UN 
General Assembly American support for the Secretary 
General’s Agenda for Peace and our national commit- 
ment to enhancing our own peacekeeping capabilities 
and those of the United Nations. We also support 
regional peacekeeping efforts by the CSCE (Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe), WEU (Western 
European Union), NATO, and others. 
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—We have strongly supported UN peacekeeping ef- 
forts from Cyprus to Lebanon to Cambodia and the 
former Yugoslavia. 


—We provided stabilizing aid to countries ridden with 
narcotics traffickers and terrorist groups. 


—We support UN efforts to ostracize those countries, 
such as Iraq and Libya, whose actions destabilize their 
neighbors and offend our sense of basic human decency. 


Building Market Economies 


From the Marshall Plan after World War II to the FREEDOM 
Support Act of 1992, the United States has helped to build 
stable, market-based economies that provide the basis for 
nurturing democratic values and human dignity. This year, 
as in the decades past, the United States, more than any other 
nation, has committed billions of dollars of aid to facilitate 
this crucial task. The Administration and Congress have 
worked together to provide over $10 billion to support our 
economic development and humanitarian assistance objec- 
tives. Let me cite briefly a few of the important elements: 


—We provide billions to help bring broad-based sus- 
tainable economic growth to more than 70 countries. 


—We provide technical assistance to develop the pri- 
vate sector economies and to further develop demo- 
cratic institutions. 


—We contribute billions to multilateral development 
banks and also in bilateral assistance through Economic 
Support Fund Programs as well as millions in voluntary 
contributions to UN agencies, such as UNICEF and the 
UN Development Program. 


—We provide export credits and overseas private in- 
vestment insurance to countries to facilitate private 
investment. 
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But, even as we seek to alleviate the root causes of these 
refugee flows and other manmade disasters, the United 
States recognizes the necessity of maintaining the means and 
the resources to respond to the emergencies which do occur. 


Disaster and Refugee Assistance 


With the strong support of the Congress, the United States 
will continue to be a leader in providing relief for those 
afflicted by manmade, as well as natural, disasters. This 
audience knows well the magnitude of our commitment: 
Using USAID (U.S. Agency for International Development) 
resources and working with the United Nations and nongov- 
ernmental organizations, we lead the effort to feed the mil- 
lions suffering from the conflicts in Somalia and Liberia, the 
nearly 20 million at risk of starvation due to drought in 
Southern Africa; and the effort to feed and warm and shelter 
the refugees and displaced in the former Republic of Yugo- 
slavia. 


We also have made a major commitment to refugee 
affairs in this year’s Foreign Assistance Program. Many in 
this audience have contributed to maintaining the promi- 
nence of these relief programs in U.S. foreign assistance and 
I salute you for your efforts and your support. 


First, under the Food for Peace Program, nearly $1.6 
billion has been appropriated for relief from famine, malnu- 
trition, and economic development, of which nearly one-half 
is expressly for emergency and humanitarian relief. In the 
past year, food for peace has provided a major share of the 
U.S. response to the emergency needs of distressed popula- 
tions in or fleeing from Sudan, Somalia, Ethiopia, Liberia, 
Afghanistan, and the former Yugoslavia. 


Second, this year, Congress has more than doubled the 
funding level for disaster assistance. USAID’s Office of 
Foreign Disaster Assistance is currently on the ground to 
help coordinate private relief efforts for both Somalia and the 
former Yugoslavia. We also continue to provide food and 
fuel for relief in northern Iraq. 
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The third element—and I conclude here by returning to 
the focus of today’s conference—is the U.S. refugee program. 
This year, through the Migration and Refugee Assistance 
appropriations and the President’s Emergency Fund, the 
United States will have available to a total of $670 million to 
assist the victims of political, social, and religious persecu- 
tion. Two-thirds of this is directed to overseas assistance. 
About $200 million, approximately 30 percent, is applied to 
the resettlement of refugees in the United States—such as the 
fine individuals with us here today—refugees now, but 
citizens in a few hours. 


In international refugee assistance, the United States is 
the largest donor to the multilateral assistance programs of 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees, the UN Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, and the International Organization 
for Migration. Through support to these agencies and other 
international and nongovernmental organizations, the United 
States is providing assistance to the majority of the world’s 
15-20 million refugees, and to millions of displaced persons. 


In addition to its dollar contributions, the United States 
continues to play « decisive leadership role in refugee policy 
worldwide. The United States is the only country I know of 
which has a special Coordinator for Refugee Affairs at the 
Ambassadorial level and has established a separate bureau 
for refugee affairs to ensure that sufficient policy focus is 
given to these issues. In this regard, I am extraordinarily 
proud of the work of Ambassador Lafontant-Mankarious 
and pleased that the Department's Refugee Programs Bu- 
reau has as its new Director Ambassador Warren 
Zimmermann, who is providing exceptional leadership on 
the Yugoslavia crisis, as his predecessor, Ambassador 
Princeton Lyman, did so ably on the Kurdish crisis and many 
others. 


Conclusion 


We are proud, as a government and as a people, of U.S. 
leadership and of the U.S. record of achievement in refugee 
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and humanitarian affairs. Our commitment is founded on 
strong bipartisan support reflecting, above all, the inherent 
generosity of spirit of the American people. 


Our humanity and our willingness to volunteer are two 
of the traits which define us as a nation. That much of the 
world appears lately to have entered a phase of increasing 
ethnic violence and civil conflict constitutes a challenge to us 
all. Sowe commemorate Refugee Day as an expression of our 
commitment to meet that challenge. Not to look back on what 
we have done, but to look forward to what we can and must 
do—to combat the forces which have caused the crises we 
face today and to relieve their devastating effects. It is a 
challenge the United States is committed to meet—as a 
fundamental part of our foreign policy. And it is a challenge 
that we—the United States, the United Nations, its family of 
organizations, the international and private voluntary orga- 
nizations represented here today—will face together as com- 
mitted and caring members of the world community. 





























The United Nations and 
Refugees 


by Joseph Verner Reed 


It is a special privilege for me to 

convey to you greetings from the 

Secretary-General of the United 

Nations, Dr. Boutros Boutros- 

Ghali, who asked me to assure and 

to reassure you of the special con- 

awe cern of the United Nations, and in 

i the Office of the United 

Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), for the 
plight of refugees everywhere in the world. 








Refugees are something we can commemorate and cel- 
ebrate in the United States because the men and women who 
founded this country were refugees as were hundreds of 
thousands of the writers, artists, philosophers, inventors, 
entrepreneurs, and scientists who helped make the United 
States of America a great nation. 


Everywhere they go, refugees have made extraordi- 
nary, indeed, incredible contributions to their new countries. 
Unfortunately, many people have begun to forget this fact. 
There are ugly whispers of xenophobia and even racism in 
many of the traditional countries of asylum. Incidents of 
criminal violence committed against asylum-seekers have 
risen as much as 400 percent this year in some nations. 
America has not been exempt from such horrors. 


Why? People have moved for centuries. The numbers 
should not frighten us. And, the causes should not surprise 


us. 
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Every year millions of people move from one country to 
another. Today. there are 78 million people living around the 
world who have migrated from one land to another. More 
than half, about 40 million, chose to move. 


Then there are those who choose to move out of despera- 
tion. They cannot bear to watch their children go to bed 


hungry every night or to see them grow up without any 
chance at all of a future without poverty. 


The third category belongs to those who are forced into 
flight. Forced is the operative word. We are talking about 
people forced to flee to save their lives and liberty. Most leave 





their countries. Some of those forced to flee, we call refugees. 
Others we refer to as displaced persons. Today, there are 18 
million refugees around the world. Another 20 million men, 
women, and children, are displaced. With the population of 
our globe now numbering 5.2 billion, this mear , at one in 
every 137 people has been forced into flight. 


The plight of these people is one of the great tragedies of 
our time. I would like to be able to tel] you that the United 
Nations has found easy solutions to the refugee problem and 
that everything will be just fine soon. But this is not a problem 
that is going to quietly fade away. The numbers of refugees 
and displaced persons continue to grow. It is a problem the 
world must confront. It is a problem that belongs on the 
international agenda right up there with disarmament and 
the degradation of our planet's environment. 





At the United Nations, we believe that the issue of 
forced displacement of people will be one of the most serious 
questions we will face in the coming decade and the coming 
millennium. 





the world’s 18 million refugees is the job of the 
Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees. And increasingly, especially over the past two years, 
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the Office of the High Commussioner is being called upon to 


have been forced from their homes but who remain within 
the borders of their own lands. 


The Office of the United Nations High Commussioner 
for Refugees was created by the United Nations General 
Assembly and began operating in 1951 to care for some 2 
million displaced persons, the leftover victims of World War 
IL It was thought at the time that UNHCR wouid resettle 
these remaimuing European refugees in no more than 2 few 
years and then quietly disband. But then the world felt the 
chill of the Cold War, and UNHCR was called upon to protect 
nghts abuses, and manmade famine. 


The Cold War has now ended. Unfortunately, the world 
has seen no end to war, hatred, and persecution. If you watch 
your nightly newscasts, you know that the number of refu- 


gees is increasing—in fact, last year an average of 2,500 


What happened to those hopes of a “new world order” 
that the end of the Cold War was to bring? The answer, as we 
see from Azerbaidjan to Somalia to former Yugoslavia and 
many other parts of the world, is that a breakdown in central- 
strife to bubble to the surface. Considering the depth of this 
hatred, it is amazing that many of us did not appreciate its 
dimensions. 


nation began to disintegrate. In many countries, the old order 
has been replaced, not by a new order, but by anarchy. Old 
feuds are revived, old scores settled, and the cycles of vio- 
lence and intolerance are being fueled, perhaps for genera- 
tons to come. 


In some places, rival factions are fiercely battling to 
redesign borders—many of which were arbitrarily and arti- 
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ficially created years ago by colomual powers. In others, 
words like “mhumanity,” “cruelty,” and “atrocty” have 
acquired new shades of mearung LUnspeahaole thamgs are 
done by human beings to other human bemes m the name of 
nahonalism, “ethruc purity,” and relgaon. Ever starving to 
Geath one’s own people has become an “accepted” practhoe 


And the woolence we see around the world todzy =, 
perhaps. only the tip of the sceberg. Already, the ethruc map 
of the world ts nothung lke the map we have known for the 
past 30 years. There are only about 190 nabons m the world, 
but there are more than 3,000 ethruc “peoples” What will 


happen if they all go to war to preserve them “ethruc purity” 


The end of the Cold War was widely heralded as 2 new 
opporturuty for refugees to go home. Surrogate wars tomght 
through competing totalstarian leaders were ower. Democ- 
racy would surely follow 


And people have returned home: to E Salvador, Cam- 
bodia, Afgharustan, South Afmca, and other parts of the 
globe. Many of these refugees had been bwing m camps for 
more than 2 decade But sadly, for ewery refugee who 
one and 2 half more refugees. 


The Uruted Natons was founded upon the ade «ts. of self- 
determanahon and self-powernment. but also upan the premuse 
that nabons would have respect for basac human mghts We 
know that there are no easy answers mm mediating comflacts 
between ethmuc groups, or m bringing social pustace to the 
lands and people most depnved But we must focus our 
politcal will and bring to bear all] the polshcal pressure we 
Can tmuster to make sure that there rssues are addressed 


It is mot that good work is not being done. On the 
contrary. the phght of refugees and the displaced unspures 
men and women ot al) natonalshes to comtnibute them energy 
and their concern to the reef of others, often at msk of they 
own ves. Governments are generous with thew funds and 
thes vocal support. But tao often, refugees m flght for thew 
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lives find only closed doors; or, if doors are opened, they are 
opened only to closed camps where refugees can be detained 
for years behind barbed wire. 


Let me give you an example of closed doors. Last 
summer, people all over the world turned on their television 
sets and were shocked and horrified by the sight of hundreds 
of skeletal men in detention camps in former Yugoslavia. 
Governments expressed outrage. An extraordinary session 
of the Commission on Human Rights was convened. The 
magnitude of international outrage forced those responsible 
to agree to release these men, who, we have learned, number 
between 8,000 and 10,000. The first 1,561 were handed over 
to the International Committee of the Red Cross on October 
1 and put under the protection of UNHCR at a transit facility 
in Croatia. 


Croatia already has given asylum to nearly 800,000 
refugees. Its facilities are overcrowded. It can cope with no 
more, especially with winter upon us. UNHCR appealed to 
governments to share the burden and to grant temporary safe 
haven to these people who have been beaten, tortured, and 
have experienced atrocities so appalling that seasoned 
UNHCR interviewers are now, themselves, becoming trau- 
matized by the stories they repeatedly hear. 


At the end of last week (October 23), only 92 of these men 
had been given temporary safe haven—all by Norway. Vari- 
ous governments had pledged to take about 500 others. With 
places found only for about one third of those in transit, the 
Red Cross was forced to cancel the evacuation of 5,000 
detainees that was scheduled for October 26. The interna- 
tional community expresses outrage, but the victims remain 
in the detention camps where conditions are getting worse 
and worse with the onset of winter. 


I would like to give you more of an idea of just what the 
United Nations is up against—as it grapples with problems 
whose dimensions often far outreach the capacity of its 
financial and human resources. Perhaps the best way is to tell 
you about the children. 
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Despite the best efforts of United Nations field workers, 
one out of every four refugee children goes to bed hungry 
every night. One in eight has never been to school. One in 
two has never read a book or even held one in his hands. 
Many refugee children were born and have spent their whole 
lives in a camp, often behind barbed wire. 


One of the saddest things field workers learn is that 
refugee children think green grass is something you eat and 
not something on which to run and play. 


On top of all the other traumas they experience while 
growing up, refugee children find themselves subjected to a 
variety of the following conditions: malnutrition, untreated 
illnesses, lack of education, torture, abuse, imprisonment, 
statelessness, conscription, family separation, abandonment, 
abduction—and all too often, death. 


Children in Bosnia have watched as their fathers have 
been hauled away to detention camps, their mothers tortured 
into signing over the rights to everything they own, their 
houses burned down out of sheer hatred and spite—and then 
they and their remaining family, summarily bused to, and 
dumped at borders. 


Recent interviews with refugee children in former Yu- 
goslavia revealed that more than 50 percent had witnessed a 
killing and the majority of those believed that they too would 
be murdered. An almost equal number had witnessed the 
rape of their mothers. 


Throughout the world, adolescent boys are being drafted 
into irregular armies either as gun-toting soldiers or runners 
or as human mine sweepers. In some parts of the world, the 
criteria for conscripting a boy into the army is based on the 
presence of two molar teeth in his mouth—which can be as 
voung as nine years old. 


Facts such as these moved the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, Mrs. Sadako Ogata, tocreate the 
post of a senior coordinator for refugee children—so that 
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UNHCR might expand policy on the welfare of children and 
make sure it is implemented. But programs to educate 
refugee children, much less to give psychological help to 
those who are severely traumatized, are considered a luxury 
at a time when UNHCR is scrambling to provide them with 
food and shelter. 


The responsibility for caring for these children is daunt- 
ing, for a number of reasons. 


First, funds often come too slowly. Too often, only after 
babies are seen dying on television. 


Second, UNHCR often does not have the cooperation of 
government authorities or self-appointed officials. The Balkan 
winter is already upon us and we have not been able to move 
most of the shelter materials needed in a country where 
nearly every window has been shot out, where there are no 
blankets and no heating fuel. 


Nearly two million people are without adequate shelter. 
We estimate that hundreds of thousands could freeze to 
death or starve to death this winter—far more than will die in 
the fighting. Why? Because relief convoys are not being 
given safe passage. Why? Because those fighting this tragic 
war would prefer to see their own children die of hunger or 
cold than take the chance that the children of their enemies 
will receive any food or other aid. 


Another more practical problem the United Nations 
faces, especially in Africa, is finding enough food and water 
to serve major influxes of people. Because of the drought, 
African countries which were once food exporters are now 
food importers. Just finding the nourishment is difficult. At 
one camp in Kenya, UNHCR had to drill 300 feet to find 
water. And there still is never enough to go around. 


Needless to say, medicines, vaccines, and vitamins are 
also in short supply. In the Liboi camp in Northern Kenya 
which cares for 45,000 Somali refugees, a refugee child re- 
ceives a Vitamin C tablet once every three months. 
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Finally, we lack the human resources necessary to deal 
with a large-scale humanitarian crises that seem to blow up 
all over the world at the same time. There are hundreds of 
examples I could give you of places and times when more 
lives could have been saved if there had been even one more 
pair of hands available to help. 


These are just some of the things the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees is attempting to 
cope with—until peace and compassion replace war and 
destruction. The United Nations, the High Commissioner for 
Refugees, and the other humanitarian agencies of the world 
organization need your support and your help. 




















UNRWA and Palestine 
Refugees 


by William Eagleton 


The designation in 1990 of Oc- 
tober 30 as Refugee Day was 
an excellent initiative, wel- 
comed by all of us working in 
the refugee field. I hope to 
REFUGEE DAY 92 share with you some observa- 
tions on the current state of 
refugee affairs as they relate to 
the community assisted by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency (UNRWA), namely, the Palestine refugees 
living in Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and the Israeli occupied 
territories of the West Bank and Gaza Strip. These are 
refugees who, unlike most others being discussed here today, 
do not see emigration as a solution. Instead they are seeking 
settlement or resettlement in the area where they have tradi- 
tionally lived. 





UNRWA has had a long and positive relationship with 
the United States. The Agency was set up in December 1949 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations to provide 
what was then envisaged as short-term assistance to the 
Palestine refugees displaced by the 1948 Arab-Israeli hostili- 
ties. The United States was among the four sponsors of the 
resolution establishing UNRWA. 


Of course, a solution to that problem has thus far proved 
elusive. During the past 42 years, UNRWA’s mandate has 
been renewed repeatedly by the Assembly; the present 15th 
mandate expires on 30 June 1993. Since even with the most 
optimistic assessment of prospects for the peace process it 
will not be possible for the Agency to wind up its affairs by 
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next summer, a 16th mandate will be required and we antici- 
pate that the United States will once again take the lead by 
presenting the appropriate resolution to the General Assem- 
bly. 


The United States has, over the years, made a significant 
contribution to the development of UNRWA policy. As a 
subsidiary organ of the General Assembly, as opposed to a 
specialized agency, UNRWA has no governing body as such. 
The Commissioner-General presents an annual report, and 
every second year a proposed budget, to the General Assem- 
bly, but the Assembly is not in a position to set UNRWA’s 
detailed policy. Hence, more specific guidance is provided 
by an Advisory Commission which consists of ten countries, 
including the United State. It meets once a year to consider 
the draft of the Commissioner-General’s annual report and 
the proposed budget and to discuss in detail matters of 
particular concern. Additional meetings can be convened ad 
hoc when required. Over the years the United Stated has also 
provided UNRWA with five of the ten Commissioners- 
General, four of the nine Deputy Commissioners-General, 
and a large number of other staff members, past and present, 
in important positions. 


The most practical way in which the United States has 
demonstrated its support for UNRWA has been through its 
contribution to the Agency’s budgets. For many years, it 
contributed on an annual basis considerably more than all 
other governments combined. More recently, the U.S. con- 
tribution has fal)=n as a proportion of the Agency’s budget to 
about 25 percent, as increasing responsibility for funding 
UNRWA has been assumed by other countries, most notably 
the members of the European Community, the Scandinavian 
countries, Japan, and Canada. Nevertheless, in 1992, the 
United States remains the largest single donor, giving 69 
million dollars towards the regular and emergency budgets. 
It goes without saying that continuing strong U.S. support is 
absolutely vital to UNRWA and the refugee community it 
serves. 


During the past 40 years, UNRWA has undergone many 
changes. In the early days, the emphasis was on emergency 
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relief assistance such as food, clothing, and shelter. With the 
passage of time, the needs of the refugees changed and the 
Agency shifted emphasis away from direct material assis- 
tance and towards more productive and development-re- 
lated tasks, most notably in the areas of education and health. 
In addition to elementary and preparatory schooling, voca- 
tional and teacher training have been developed, along with 
primary health care, to serve the entire refugee community. 
More recently, youth activity centers, women’s program 
centers, and community-based rehabilitation centers have 
been opened in many of the camps, and a modest but grow- 
ing income-generation program has been started. 


In addition to these innovations and changes of em- 
phasis, UNRWA has grown over the years to cope with an 
increase in the registered refugee population from about 
750,000 in 1949 to more than 2.6 million today. 


Having tended to avoid publicity and operating in 
only one region of the world, UNRWA is less known to the 
general public than some of its sister organizations in the 
United Nations system. A few figures will help illustrate the 
scale of the operation which the Agency is currently running: 


—UNRWA has a network of 636 schools in refugee 
camps, towns, and villages bringing elementary and 
preparatory education to 374,000 children between 6 
and 15 years of age. To provide this servicc, UNRWA 
last year spent 127.5 million dollars and required the 
services of almost 11,000 teachers; 


—Health care is provided to the entire refugee com- 
munity through a network of more than 100 health 
centers which last year received a record number of 
6.1 million patient visits; 


—Direct material assistance to the most needy fami- 
lies—the so-called special hardship cases—is cur- 
rently given to a total of 178,000 people; 
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—To provide these services, UNRWA employs more 
than 19,000 staff members making it, in terms of staff, 
the largest organization in the United Nations system 
and one of the largest employers in the Middle East. 
With the exception of the 180 or so “internationals,” 
nearly all the staff members are themselves Palestine 
refugees. 


All of this adds up toa substantial amount of infrastruc- 
ture, skills, and expertise which, at some stage in the future, 
will, we hope, be handed over to the Palestinian people. 


I have already observed that UNRWA was set up as a 
temporary organization to give assistance to the Palestine 
refugees pending a solution of the refugee problem. We now 
have staff members who are picking up their certificates of 
commendation for 40 years’ service. As the years passed by, 
prospects for a solution to the refugee problem, far from 
coming closer, seemed to grow more remote, and the tempo- 
rary status of UNRWA became a somewhat abstract concept. 
Staff members were given contracts described as “temporary 
indefinites,” which in a sense quite well described the situa- 
tion of the refugees themselves. When I joined UNRWA in 
1988, the prospects of the Agency closing shop and winding 
up its affairs seemed, to most of my colleagues, a very distant 
one. 


This is no longer the case. Commissioner-General 
Tiirkmen addressed the second annual Refugee Day exactly 
one year ago on the same day that the historic Middle East 
peace conference opened in Madrid. One year later, there 
have been no breakthroughs, but talks are continuing and 
some hopeful signs have been seen. 


Unfortunately the ongoing peace negotiations have not 
been accompanied by much in the way of positive develop- 
ments on the ground in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 
UNRWA has repeatedly emphasized that alongside interna- 
tional peace negotiations, confidence building measures 
should be taken to improve the daily life of the Palestinians 
in the occupied territories. After an initially disappointing 
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response, there has been some improvement during the last 
few months following the election of the new Israeli Govern- 
ment. Some deportation orders have been canceled, some 
sealed houses and streets have been reopened, and some 
detainees released. UNRWA welcomes these measures as 
steps in the right direction, but we hope that there is more to 
come. 


The level of confrontation and clashes between the 
Israeli security forces and Palestinians in the West Bank and 
Gaza has dropped since the early years of the uprising or 
intifadah. The situation was relatively quiet for most of this 
past summer, leading some to speculate that the ‘ntifadah was 
virtually over. This is not the first time that the intifadah has 
been pronounced dead and recent developments proved the 
reports in ‘ s regard to be exaggerated. Triggered by a 
hunger =‘: .e by Palestinian detainees in Israeli prisons, 
large-scale demonstrations and confrontations broke out 
throughout the occupied territories in October. A lesson to be 
drawn from this is that, until peace negotiations are accom- 
panied by confidence building measures, the intifadah in the 
West Bank and Gaza may fade at times but will not be entirely 
extinguished. 


Meanwhile, the intensification of the peace process has 
given a real sense of urgency to UNRWA’s work. You are all 
aware that, as far as the Palestinian question is concerned, the 
focus of the talks is upon reaching agreement on interim self- 
government arrangements. Exactly what the Palestinians 
would control and what would remain within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Israelis is, of course, a question on which agree- 
ment has yet to be reached. It seems evident, however, that 
self-government for the Palestinians in the West Bank and 
Gaza would include control of education, health, and social 
services. In other words, control of those primary areas in 
which UNRWA operates. 


What will this mean for UNRWA? In the long run, if the 
peace process goes well and the long-awaited settlement is 
reached, it will mean the end of UNRWA and a transfer of its 
infrastructure, and probably much of its staff in the occupied 
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territories, to the new Palestinian authority. In the short to 
medium term, however, the Agency may well have more 
than ever to do in the territories, and in Jordan, Lebanon, and 
Syria work will continue until solutions for refugees there 
can be found. Meanwhile, UNRWA is contributing to plan- 
ning for the future in areas such as education, health, and 
sanitation, notably through a project to build a much needed 
general hospital in Gaza, and preliminary work toward 
dealing with the huge problems of environmental sanitation 
throughout the Gaza Strip. 


All of this requires a lot of money at a time where 
traditional donors face economic difficulties at home and 
many competing demands for assistance from around the 
world. We in UNRWA are aware that the plight of the 
Palestine refugees, while serious, does not compete in dra- 
matic humanitarian terms with the suftering being endured 
by many displaced refugees elsewhere. Thus far, however, 
we are gratified that the international community as a whole, 
and the United States in particular, has understood that 
reduction of support for UNRWA would be short-sighted. 


The Palestine refugees have constituted one of the most 
enduring and unsettling problems of the post-war era. There 
are good reasons to hope that, in the context of the present 
Middle East peace process, we may be on the verge of a 
solution. UNRWA will be glad to wind up its affairs when its 
services are no longer needed. In the mean time, if perhaps 
for only another few years, continuing political and financial 
support from the United States and other major donors is 
essential to sustain the humanitarian work which needs to be 
done and which provides an important underpinning of the 
peace process. 














The ICRC and Refugees 
by Peter King 


In many countries and regions, a 
deadly mix of armed conflict and 
natural disaster continues to re- 
sult in millions of victims, par- 
ticularly refugees and displaced 
persons. Political events of ex- 
traordinary importance have de- 
REFUGEE DAY $2 veloped during recent years with 
frightening speed. Some of these 
developments give reason for 
hope; others make us shiver. The dismantling of the “Cold 
War security valve” has awakened long suppressed and 
often uncontrolled emotions of nationalism and other ethnic, 
social, and religious undercurrents. They often shadow even 
more deeply rooted problems, such as social and economic 
imbalance, chronic poverty, intolerance, injustice, discrimi- 
nation against minorities, racism, abuse of human rights, or 
destruction of the environment. 





All countries and international organizations—the 
United Nations and its agencies, regional and other organiza- 
tions such as the International Committee of The Red Cross 
(ICRC)—are deeply affected and concerned by the present 
state of affairs. More than ever, this should be a time of 
reflection and action in favor of the countless victims of man- 
made disasters. 


Helping people in distress is the raison d‘étre of the Red 
Cross movement. More than 150 Red Cross and Red Crescent 
societies do their duty on the national and international level, 
while their Federation coordinates natural disaster relief 
worldwide. The ICRC, as the founding body of the move- 
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ment, continues to assist and protect victims of armed con- 
flicts to the extent of its ability. As we speak, over 50 ICRC 
delegations operate in more than 80 countries; almost 1,000 
by more than 5,000 local staff and volunteers, are at work in 
the field in more than 30 armed conflicts. 


Our action is based on a rather complex body of statutes 
and international law: namely, the four Geneva Conventions 
of 1949 and two Additional Protocols of 1977. The 1949 
Conventions, to which 174 States are now parties, have 
entrusted the ICRC as a neutral and impartial humanitarian 
organization, with a series of mandates to implement, and to 
monitor the implementation of, these instruments of interna- 
tional law. 


Unlike the 1951 Convention Relating to the Status of 
Refugees and the 1967 Protocol, these instruments do not 
make the protection of refugees conditional upon a legal 
definition of their status. Any person is protected as a 
civilian affected by the existence of hostilities, regardless of 
whether the armed conflict is international or non-interna- 
tional. Article 3 common to the four Geneva Conventions 
and, in particular, the two Additional Protocols provide a 
number of rules governing the conduct of hostilities. Some of 
them are especially relevant to our purpose: 


—Acts or even threats of violence, the primary pur- 
pose of which is to spread terror among the civilian 
population, are prohit i. 

—indiscriminate attacks and reprisals against the 
population and civilian objects are prohibited. So is 
the use or abuse of civilians for military purposes, 
either in attempts to shield military objectives from 
attacks or to shield military operations. 


—Also strictly prohibited is starvation as a method of 
warfare against civilians, as well as the destruction of 
objects indispensable to the survival of the popula- 
tion—whether in order to starve out civilians or to 
cause them to move away, or for any other motive. 
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—The Fourth Geneva Convention and Additional 
Protocol I further provide for a number of protective 
measures, including the setting up of demulstarized 
hospital and safety zones, to which may be added 
provisions regarding the evacuation of areas under 
siege, the dispatching of food and medicne to the 

30n under blockade or embargo, and the re- 
uruon of dispersed families. 


—Retugees who are nathonals of an enemy State shall 
of their nationality. “In no circumstances shall 2 
protected person be transferred to 2 country where 
he or she may have reason to fear persecution for his 


or her political opinions or religious beliefs.” 


—Finally, the Fourth Convention also sets out the 
rules governing the nghts and obligations of a State 
towards avilians under its military occupation. Summu- 
lar rules also apply to persons displaced within their 
own countnes asa result of an internal armed conflict. 


With respect to the need for developing and improving 
the International Humanitarian Law, the ICRC is of the 
protection of displaced civilians and refugees. Hence, the 
priority of the States must be to further the knowledge of, and 
respect for, the existing instruments of International Hu- 
marutanian Law, and above all to ensure its umplementathon. 
One important step towards this goal is to promote widest 
possible adherence to the Additional Protocols, ratified so far 
by 116 States (for Protocol 1) and 106 States (for Protocol Il). 
Regrettably, the United States is not among them. 


lems of our humanitarian work 


1. wi ce Mea re by deploying 
delegates in potential trouble 
and visiting places of detention. in dis eld, due prarpone of 
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Our presence ts t0 morutor compliance wath the law, Getect 
violahons, and imtervene at the appropriate level of gowern- 
ment and mulstary acthorihes. In partoular, as far as prison 
visits are concemed, owt cmitenia are strict, we want to see al! 
detzunees and repeatedly (to avend reprisals or purushment 
after the visit), We also wamt to speak without witness to 
anyone who so wishes. If these basic condshors are not 
fulfilled, we do not accept the asmgmment. The protechan of 
ichMs 3s 2 Key Component an most of our operatices. In 
former Yugoslavia, for imstance, especially m Bosme- 
Hercegovima, it 1s the very essence of our work. More than 
100 ICRC delegates, experts, and ades from wanous Red 
Cross someties are trying to prevent the worst for tens of 
thousands of detzunees, dhaplaced or tapped ovihars, and 
refugess. sometimes at the msk of they, own bves 


2. The ICRC also provades medical assistance, fond, and 
sometunes shelter. in prmaple, we want to cower the basic 
conten are stact: in onder to zwond amy kand of loss or waste, 
we want to be m durect control of the rebe? achom from the 
beganmung to the end, trom evabuathon of the needs to dastn- 
buthon to the vacuums. Somalia es 2 tellang example of suach 2 
trehet achon: Some 125,000 tons of food were dastnibuted 
sance the bega-rung of thes vear to more than one mulhon 
benehaanes Some 850) commuruty kotchens were set up all 
across the coumtry prowadang hot meals in order to reach the 
eamert by 2 concentration of rehet poods Lange-scalie medacal 
assustamce has been orgaruzed, mchuadang 2 “fhving surgical 
team,” the management of 50) owtpahent chmcs and daspen- 
sanes, 25 well 2s vital support to the few still operating 
hosprtals. 


Excephonally, 2s m Somalia where ot happens to be 2 


hfe-saving venture, the ICKC has also engaged an vetermary 
programs, 1e¢. vacomahon and treatment of same 500,000 


catthe, 2 sumular number of camels, and over 2 milhom sheep 
of toms of seeds and tanmung umplemerts. 
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In this unfortunate country where humanitarian emer- 
gency aid has become the pivot of economic life, the restora- 
tion of administrative and economic structures is of utmost 
importance. This will depend on a return to peace, an 
objective which the international community must tackle as 
apriority. Otherwise, humanitarian assistance will be poured 
into a bottomless pit. 


3. Another major ICRC activity lies in tracing the miss- 
ing, and then reuniting members of separated families. Natu- 
rally, this work is of special importance for displaced persons 
and refugees. During the Iran/Iraq war, for instance, up to 
one million tracing requests and family messages were dealt 
with in a single year. However, our efforts are not always 
successful. As an example, let me remind you that on the 
Korean peninsula, millions of family members have been 
kept separated for two generations now, most of them denied 
any news as to whether their loved ones are still alive. 


4. Last but not least, the ICRC has considerably in- 
creased its representations to governments and armed oppo- 
sition movements in an attempt to make them understand 
and accept the rules of the law of war and basic humanitarian 
principles. There remains a great deal to be done in this 
important field. It is the duty of all States, possibly with the 
support of the ICRC and national Red Cross and Red Cres- 
cent societies, to have the provisions of the International 
Humanitarian Law duly disseminated among all concerned, 
especially the armed forces. Rules which are not known 
cannot be respected. 


We have mentioned only a few conflicts where the ICRC 
is at work. There are many more—some better known, some 
sadly forgotten. The conditions in Mozambique, southern 
Sudan, and Liberia are already disastrous and constantly 
degrading. Angolaisat risk, once again. Severe tensions also 
reign in countries like Peru and Colombia, Guatemala and 
Haiti. In many countries, especially in Cambodia and Af- 
ghanistan, the civilian population, especially children, face 
the cruel threat of one of the most irresponsible and perverse 
weapons: anti-personnel mines, often built and dispersed, 
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not to kill but to maim. In this context, we are grateful to the 
U.S. Congress and Administration for the recently adopted 
moratorium on the production of such weapons, which was 
signed into law by President Bush exactly a week ago. 


The Western Sahara, Rwanda, and other African coun- 
tries are also at war, and so is the Middle East from South 
Lebanon over the Territories occupied by Israel to Kurdistan. 
Conflicts also continue in Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan, 
as well as in Sri Lanka, Burma, and Timor. Several Central 
Asian Republics as well as Tibet and Kashmir are also under 
threat. Indeed not a very pleasant overall picture. 


There is a lot of talk these days about “Humanitarian 
Diplomacy, Peacemaking and Peacekeeping.” Yet the wars 
in the name of peoples against peoples continue and escalate, 
and nobody seems ready or able to stop the violence and to 
tackle successfully the complex issue of prevention of wars. 
Some even want to impose humanitarian aid by force, thus 
producing other potential victims and encouraging the vi- 
cious cycle of force and counterforce. 


Such are the subjects, inter alia, the ICRC had wished to 
discuss with States’ representatives at the International Red 
Cross Conference planned in Budapest at the end of last year. 
However, the conference was postponed sine die, a victim of 
political maneuvering. The ICRC now hopes very much that 
an ad hoc meeting with States signatories to the Geneva 
Conventions could take place some time next year in Switzer- 
land. 


In these difficult times and with a budget which, for the 
very first time, might exceed half a billion dollars, the ICRC 
needs the full support of all governments, In this connection, 
I wish to express our gratitude to the U.S. Government for its 
very substantial and generous contribution to the humanitar- 
ian action of our organization. The ICRC also encourages the 
United Nations and all States to concentrate their energy and 
resources to tackle the very roots of the problems leading to 
armed conflicts. 
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Peace is, after all, not only the absence of war, but a 
dynamic process of cooperation among States and peoples of 
the world, founded on the respect for freedom, indepen- 
dence, national sovereignty, equality, and human rights, as 
well as on a fair and equitable distribution of resources 
according to peoples’ needs. 
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U.S. Refugee 
Assistance Programs 


by Warren Zimmermann 


lam relatively new to the refugee 
field, having assumed the direc- 
torship of the Bureau for Refugee 
Programs only last June. In my 
previous assignment as Ambas- 
REFUGEE DAY 92 sador to Yugoslavia, however, I 
had ample opportunity to wit- 
ness the tragedy of people driven 
from their homes by persecution 
and violence. 





No single issue will challenge us more in the post-Cold 
War world than the problems of refugees and displaced 
people. The crises in Yugoslavia and Somalia are symbolic of 
the new world we have entered—a world where nationalism 
and ethnic and tribal conflict are no longer held in check by 
superpower involvement. On the positive side, the end of 
East-West tension has produced political settlements which 
should allow millions to return to their homes. 








For those of us in the State Department who work on 
refugee programs, this is thus a time when both the opportu- 
nities and the needs are great. New demands for humanitar- 
ian assistance, often in countries where we least expected 
them, are growing exponentially. But the other side of the 
equation—our support for voluntary repatriation programs 
under the auspices of the United Nations—is extremely 
encouraging. 


Four major repatriations are currently underway: 


—More than a million Afghans in Pakistan have 
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already returned to their country, following the fall of the 
Najibullah regime last spring. 


—More than 30,000 Vietnamese have voluntarily 
returned home, and UNHCR monitors have found no 
evidence of persecution of returnees to Vietnam. 


—In Cambodia, 160,000 people have gone home, and 
UNHCR expects that nearly all Cambodians in Thailand 
will repatriate by March or April at the latest, in time for 
next spring’s elections. 


—And in Angola, 80,000 refugees have already 
repatriated spontaneously from Zaire. The United States 
has contributed $14 million to UNHCR’s logistics program 
for the return of 220,000 Angolan refugees. 


In addition, in Central America, there is new hope that 
the 40,000 - 45,000 Guatemalan refugees in Mexico will begin 
the process of return as a result of the recent agreement 
between the Government of Guatemala and refugee repre- 
sentatives. Repatriation to Nicaragua and El Salvador from 
Central American countries is essentially complete. 


As we structure our assistance priorities in the coming 
years, we will be grappling with these contrasting “good 
news, bad news” perspectives on refugee issues. On the one 
hand, we are devoting more of our resources to repatriation 
and building solutions for future returns of refugees in safety 
and dignity. On the other hand, we are being increasingly 
drawn intoassistance programs in conflict situations through 
the growing emphasis in the United Nations on “humanitar- 
ian intervention,” that is: the effort to ameliorate or terminate 
the conditions that create or threaten to create refugees. 


For Fiscal Year 1993, the Bureau for Refugee Programs 
has budgeted more than $320 million for international assis- 
tance. Of necessity, many of our resources will go towards 
meeting humanitarian needs related to the crises in the 
former Yugoslavia and Somalia. We also plan to allocate a 
major portion of our assistance funds to support repatriation 
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programs. Yet even as repatriation moves forward, the need 
for major relief efforts to assist refugees in their countries of 
first asylum continues to grow. 


One population of refugees which is of great concern to 
the United States is the more than 260,000 Burmese Mus- 
lims—known as Rohingyas—in Bangladesh. In the past two 
years, the Rohingyas have fled te Bangladesh as a result of 
human rights abuses by the Burmese military. The Govern- 
ments of Bangladesh and Burma have reached agreement on 
a program for the Rohingyas’ voluntary repatriation. Any 
return program for the Rohingyas must, however, include 
UNHCR monitoring. 


In Africa, the United States is caring for refugees through- 
out the continent with our contributions to international 
organizations. Relief operations in this region, however, are 
often extremely complex. Security problems—today most 
notably in Somalia, but also a factor in Kenya, Ethiopia, and 
Liberia—impede the ability of the international community 
to deliver assistance. 


The United States has been in the forefront of the effort 
to combat the ongoing tragedy in Somalia. The United States 
has contributed $150 million in assistance, and our military 
aircraft are flying in food daily. Although great strides are 
being made in increasing food deliveries to Somalia, the 
continuing flight into Kenya of 400 to 600 refugees per day, as 
well as continued high death rates in Somalia itself, show that 
the international community has not yet turned the corner on 
the secure delivery of adequate relief supplies. 


While there has been a great deal of focus on the situa- 
tion inside Somalia, the plight of the more than 800,000 
Somalis outside of their country catches the media’s attention 
less: In Fiscal Year 1992, we provided more than $23 million 
to assist Somali refur-ces who have fled their country’s chaos. 
Much of this fur. ent to meet the needs of the Somalis 
in Kenya. This past summer I visited refugee camps in 
Kenya, and met with President Moi to urge him to continue 
to grant asylum to Somalis and others, and to work with 
UNHCR in designating new, secure sites to house additional 


refugees. 
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Another area of concern is the Sudan. Some experts 
have estimated that Sudan is only about six months away 
from hunger on the scale of the current crisis in Somalia. It is 
imperative that the international community be able to act 
now, with large-scale feeding programs for those Sudanese 
in danger before they reach the point of no return. Tragically, 
the warring parties continue to stymie our relief efforts in 
Sudan. 


Mozambicans, both those remaining in the country and 
those refugees living outside of it, are also facing the possibil- 
ity of starvation because of conflict and drought in southern 
Africa. The new peace agreement paves the way for ex- 
panded relief operations in the country, and gives us hope 
that the 1.5 million Mozambican refugees who are sheltered 
in neighboring countries may soon be able to return. Unfor- 
tunately, drought-related migration will complicate the re- 
patriation process; if relief does not reach the drought-af- 
fected population, UNHCR fears that hundreds of thousands 
more could leave Mozambique in search of food and water. 


I would also like to mention the anarchy in Liberia. 
More than 600,000 Liberians have been driven into neighbor- 
ing countries since civil unrest broke out in 1989. Fighting has 
recently resumed outside of Monrovia, forcing even more 
Liberians from their homes. The international relief commu- 
nity has been working hard to meet their needs, both inside 
and outside of Liberia. 


The crisis in the former Yugoslavia has returned the 
continent of Europe to the refugee map for the first time since 
World War II. The United States has already given more than 
$100 million in cash and in-kind contributions to assist people 
affected by the conflict in the former Yugoslavia. In addition, 
Congress has earmarked $55 million for Fiscal Year 1993— 
$35 million to aid refugees in Bosnia, Croatia, and Slovenia, 
and $20 million for AID funds for private voluntary organi- 
zations working in the region. 


Looking further east, we see troubling signs that signifi- 
cant new refugee populations are being created by conflicts 
breaking out across the former Soviet Union. The magnitude 
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of the population movements that have already taken place 
is striking: More than 500,000 people in Nagorno-Karabakh, 
250,000 people in Tajikistan, 100,000 people in Georgia, and 
100,000 people in Moldova have become refugees or been 
displaced as a result of armed conflict. There are also more 
than 400,000 registered refugees on Russian soil. The United 
States has contributed $7 million over the past year to refu- 
gees, conflict victims, and other vulnerable groups in the 
Caucasus region. 


In coordination with UNHCR and the International 
Organization for Migration, the United States is supporting 
programs to build the capacity of national institutions to 
handle movements of refugees and displaced persons. We 
think it is particularly important to encourage the develop- 
ment of private voluntary agencies to complement the relief 
and resettlement activities of these governments. Last year, 
for the first time, the Bureau for Refugee Programs began to 
provide assistance in the refugee and migration field to 
Eastern Europe and the States of the former Soviet Union. 


Finally, on the admissions side, the United States is 
continuing to respond to the large number of applications for 
resettlement from Vietnam and the countries of the former 
Soviet Union. In addition to these populations, the U.S. 
admissions program focuses on persons of special humani- 
tarian concern to the United States, for whom repatriation or 
local integration is not an option. And we adapt to new 
refugee populations as they develop, for example, by ex- 
panding our admissions processing capability in Kenya in 
response to the outflows of Somalis. 


Our projected 1993 refugee admissions of 122,000 are 
broken down as follows: 


—52,000 from East Asia, including Amerasian immi- 
grants; 


—50,000 from the former Soviet Union and 1,500 from 
Eastern Europe; 


—7,000 from Africa; 
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—7,000 from the Near East and South Asia; 


—3,500 from Latin America and the Caribbean; and 
—1,000 unallocated slots to be used if needs arise. 


In addition, we will be taking up to another 10,000 
admissions funded by the private sector. Bear in mind that 
although the United States accepts more refugees for resettle- 
ment than any other country, the number of refugees we 
resettle in the United States annually is only a very small 
percentage of the total number of refugees receiving protec- 
tion in countries of first asylum. 


Our tradition of welcoming large numbers of refu- 
gees—nearly 1.7 million since 1975—and fully integrating 
them into American life is part of what we are commemorat- 
ing here today. Our policy of offering “outsiders” the right 
to become equal members cf our political and social life is an 
important part of what we stand for as a nation and a people. 

















The Refugee 
Voice 


Point of Light 
by C. Gregg Petersmeyer 


Today as we honor refugees 
from all over the world, it is 
REFUGEE DAY $2 appropriate to note the achieve- 

ment of those volunteers who 

provide here in this country as- 
sistance, friendship, guidance, and other critical services to 
refugees who have resettled in the United States. Many of 
these people are refugees themselves. 








The President has for three and a half years tried to 
honor volunteers who are involved in very important prob- 
lems in America. He calls them “Points of Light.” He has 
called on all Americans to engage in solving serious social 
problems in their own communities and to do it in a direct 
and consequential way. 


And every single day he names an individual or an 
organization somewhere in America that is doing just that— 
making a difference in the life of someone in need, or a group 
in need. And as a matter of fact, for the last two annual 
Refugee Days, the President has named individuals involved 
in refugee work. In 1990 a Hmong refugee couple from Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, was named by the President for the nation 
as a Point of Light; and in 1991 a Cambodian woman from 
Hartford, Connecticut, was named. 


The President's honoring of Points of Light have in- 
cluded many individuals over the last three and a half years 
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who are helping in the refugee area. In many of the other 
organizations, he has named those that help refugees with 
English as a second language or other skills. Many of the 
volunteers who befriend refugee families do so in order to 
adults and their children, to help refugees of all ages assimu- 
late toa new culture here in this country in the way of life, and 
to promote multicultural awareness among members of the 
community. The support and friendly guidance of the caring 
community members is, of course, vital to ensure that 
refugees of all ages and all background become accepted and 
productive members of their new communities. 


lam honored to participate in the Third Annual Refugee 
Mr. Ahmed Dahir, of Los Angeles, California, a Point of 
Light. He is the 938th Daily Point of light named by the 
President. And I would like to read the press release that was 
issued by the President this morning, and a letter from the 
President to Ahmed. 


Let me first read the Press Release from the White 
House: 


In honor of the Third Annual Refugee Day, the President 
today recogruzed Ahmed Dahur of Los Angeles, Califorrua, as 
the 938th Daily Point of Light for the Nation. Since leaving his 
native Somalia in 1984, Mr. Dahir has helped other Somali 
refugees resettle in southern California, giving them hope for 
their new future and a sense of well-being. 


ciation which has helped over 1000 Somali refugees since sts 
inception in 1988. Drawing on his own experience of reset- 
tling in the United States, Mr. Dahir is able to run the associa- 
tion and offer critical assistance to other Somali refugees. 
with hus three associates, enables refugees to adjust quickly to 
American culture. They greet new arrivals at the airport and 
introduce them to orgaruzations that offer resettlement asses- 
tance. He also escorts them to their new neighborhoods, 
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to use laundromats and other comvemences, and arranging 
for Engissh language mstruchon 


Mr. Dahw works voluntarily with refugess over 40 hours 
every week, and he ss always available to talk wath them by 
phone or m person. His dedication to helping these mew 
Amencans has earned ham the respect of people of all back- 
grounds. Thanks to hus efforts, more Somalis have been able 
to start new lives m America and become productive mem- 
bers of ther new commurubes. 


And I would like to read now 2 letter from the Pressdent 
to Ahmed: 


| was dehbginted to learn of your outstandung work in behalf of 
your commuruty. Your generosity and willingness to serve 
others merit the haghest prasse, and I am pleased to renogruze 
you as the 938th “Daily Point of Light” 


Sance takang office as Presadent, | have urged all Amencams to 
make community service central to them lives and work. 


judging by your active engagement m helping others, it 
Clear that you understand thus obhgaton 


We must not allow ourselwes to be measured by the sum of 
our possessions or the size of our bank accounts. The true 
measure of amy undrvidual ss found m the way he or she treats 
others—and the person who regards others with lowe, re- 
spect, and charity holds the priceless treasure m bus heart. 
Wath that m mand, | have often noted that from now an m 
America, amy Gefirution ci 2 successful life must mclude 
serving others. Your efforts provide 2 shurung example of thus 
standard 


Barbara yous me m congratulating you, and m sending you 
our warm best wishes for the future May Gad bless you 
always. 


Sancerety. 


Geonge Bush 














A Refugee’s Response 


by Ahmed Abdi Dahir 


It is a great honor for me, on behalf 
ofa humanitarian organization, the 
Somali Relief and Rehabilitation As- 
sociation (SORRA), to be given this 
opportunity to speak in front of 
REFUGEE DAY 92 you today in honor of Refugee Day. 





I have lived in the United States 

since 1984 as a permanent resident. 
Ihave committed myself to helping African refugees from all 
over the world and, in particular, those of my own country. 
The situation of the Somalis has been described by some State 
Department officials as the worst humanitarian crisis in the 
world today. 


To give a brief synopsis of my background, I was a 
senior civil servant of my country in 1984 when, as the 
Assistant to the Minister of Youth and Sports, I had to 
disagree with the dictatorship under President Mohamed 
Siad Barre on political issues concerning my country and my 
people, as well as with his brutal and oppressive system of 
ruling the country. My deep convictions in and commitment 
for human rights and democracy caused the dictator to put 
me into forced retirement at the age of 39 in 1984. 


The downfall of the dictator started when various oppo- 
sition movements like the Somali National Movement, the 
Somali Patriotic Front, the Somali Salvation Front, and the 
United Somali Congress, launched a rural based warfare to 
topple the dictatorship. In addition, in 1990 I joined 114 
Somali intellectuals, elders, and senior civil servants to pub- 
lish the first open letter of protest against the way he was 
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handling the crisis of the nation, advising him to achieve 
public consensus by meeting with freedom fighters and 
eventually transfer power to them so that elections could be 
democratically held. Unfortunately, as it is the habit of all 
dictators, he ordered our arrest and, after a while, brought us 
to court with a view to sentencing us to death. This led to a 
public uprising in the capital city that eventually secured our 
release. 


The entire world has witnessed the oppression and 
atrocities the dictator did against his own people by merci- 
lessly bombarding the second largest city, Hargeisa, and 
other cities like Burao, Berbera, Erigavo, and many other 
smaller towns and villages in northern Somalia, where So- 
mali National Movement (S.N.M.) were engaged in freedom 
fighting operations. These bombardments, which occurred 
mainly after 1988, are mostly remembered as the cause of 
Hargeisa’s total destruction by jets piloted by Somalis as well 
as foreign mercenaries taking off from the Hargeisa’s airport 
itself. The aerial bombardments of the second largest city led 
to public hatred and distrust and forced a million and a half 
people, mainly women, children, and elderly men, to flee to 
the borders of Ethiopia to seek refuge, where they still are 
today. The refugees in camps of Harshen, Harta-Sheikh, 
camp Abokor, camp Liiban, and many other smaller camps 
with over 350,000 refugees, are totally forgotten by the world, 
particularly after the crisis in the south mounted. 


With this brief historical background, please allow me 
to alert you about the situation facing Somalis, for millions 
will face starvation and death unless something is done by 
the international communities and governments. 


International organizations, governments, and nongov- 
ernmental organizations have focused only on major cities in 
their relief activities, but the fact is that the real needy Somalis 
are mostly scattered in the camps mentioned above, in Ethio- 
pia and Kenya, as well as in the nomadic inhabitants zone. 


Our organization, SORRA, is a non-profit tax-exempt 
organization working hard to assist the Somali refugees in 
both the United States and East Africa. The majority of its 
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staff are native to the affected areas and enjoy the trust and 
cooperation of the people they serve. It also has voluntary 
offices around the world for assisting the resettlement of the 
incoming refugees from refugee camps in Kenya and Ethio- 
pia. We do not have resources and funds to cope with the 
increasing influx of these refugees into California, where 
over 1,000 refugee families have arrived already. We, there- 
fore, seek the assistance of individual Americans in this 
important humanitarian endeavor which SORRA is under- 
taking with no assistance from anywhere else, except our 
own time, money, and energy—sharing what God gave us 
with our brothers. To further strengthen our activities, we 
have formed a Coalition for African Refugees and Immi- 
grants (CARI) with the Ethiopian and Sudanese community- 
based organizations in California. 


Please help the refugees to help themselves. 
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Naturalization 
Ceremony 


Welcoming New 
Americans 


by William J. Carroli 





Iam honored and pleased to be 
addressing our new fellow 
REFUGEE DAY $2 pamataans ebay at this most 
important occasion in your life. 
Today signifies to you a new start, a rebirth into a new 
homeland. It offers to you the great gifts of liberty, freedom, 
and equality. You now have the same privileges and rights 
in this great nation of ours as all of us who were born here. 
What a wonderful process, what a magnificent opportu- 
nity—not only for you, but also for the United States. Our 
legal immigration process has made and will continue to 
make this nation the most prosperous nation in the history of 
mankind. This nation, by opening its arms to the people of 
the world, has received and will continue to receive distinct 
cultural benefits and outstanding intellectual gains. 


Your personal energies will perpetuate and strengthen 
the legendary heritage of the United States—a heritage that 
symbolizes to the world liberty and opportunity. No other 
nation can rival the opportunities offered to you, your chil- 
dren, and your children’s children. I myself am only second 
generation in this country, for my grandparents on my 
mother’s side with whom we lived were from Italy. When I 
was a child my grandfather would always tell me in his 
broken English that he could have moved to many other 
countries, but he moved to America where he truly became 
an American. It was true then in the 1890s when he immi- 
grated here, and is still true today. 
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Growing up in New Yorkasa young boy in the 50s, I was 
part of an extended family with my Italian grandparents and 
parents in the same household. I had many wonderful 
adventures with my grandfather. And one of the most 
memorables was on one beautiful fall Saturday in New York 
City when he awoke me in the morning and told me that he 
was going to take me to see a special lady that day—a lady 
that he loved very much, as much as my grandmother. Being 
a child, I need not tell you I was a little bit anxious and 
concerned, because he was still married to my grandmother 
and I could not understand how he could love another lady 
as much as my grandmother or how another lady could take 
her place. He told me that the lady lived on an island in New 
York City, and he called her HIS GREAT LADY. Weall know 
this lady, for she still lives on that island today and is still 
known as the Lady of Liberty, the Statue of Liberty. 


I would visit the Statue often with my grandfather when 
I was a child, and he always told me how he, his father, and 
three brothers (his mother had recently died) were a tired and 
poor family emigrating from Italy. When he was told during 
the voyage that the great statue of a lady in the harbor of New 
York had imprinted on its base the words welcoming the 
tired and the poor, he no longer felt fearful. In his child’s 
mind he knew that the lady in the harbor would open her 
arms to him, as if he were her newly adopted child. 


Growing up with someone like my father was a wonder- 
ful experience. I was able to learn first-hand the trials, the 
tribulations, the accomplishments, and the joys of someone 
who became a citizen by choice. He would always tell me 
stories in vivid detail of those first years of hardship for his 
family in America, and how his family not only survived but 
prospered. He never became a very powerful or wealthy 
man, but he would always tell me how the United States was 
richer than any other country—richer than even his native 
homeland in beauty and, most of all, richer in freedom and 
equality. These two were truly his riches and worth more to 
him than all the gold in the world. Through my grandfather's 
pride arid love of his adopted homeland I developed a true 
appreciation and love of America, my land of birth. He never 
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ed that move from his native land to this country, and 
to the day he passed away, about five years ago at the age of 
98, he would always say to me, still in his broken English: 
Love your country, and it will love you back. He always 
thanked his Creator until the day he died for the opportunity 
to be an American citizen. If he is looking down today, he 
would be very proud to see the grandson of an immigrant 
address you here. Today, the lady in the harbor is opening 
her arms to you as it did for my grandfather many years ago. 
It is now your opportunity as new citizens to continue my 
grandfather's tradition not just to live in America, but be- 
come part of America, and to remember that even in the 
hardest times, we should be “possibilitarians.” As the great 
American minister, Norman Vincent Peel, so eloquently put 
it: No matter how dark things seem to be or actually are, raise 
your sights and see the possibilities which are always there in 
this great nation. Good luck and God bless America. 
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Address and Oath of 
Allegiance 


by Gene McNary 


On behalf of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, I am 
honored to preside over this 
special Refugee Day natural- 
ization ceremony for an ex- 
traordinary group of people 
REFUGEE DAY 92 who have chosen to become 
American citizens. 





Isay “extraordinary” because you are about to undergo 
a remarkable transformation. You came into this hall today 
as 43 former refugees from five different nations. In a few 
moments, you will become Americans. You will change the 
way you define yourselves. You will be connected with one 
another and with all other citizens who are Americans in the 
same way that several different States became connected 
with one another more than two centuries ago to become the 
United States. 


Like the signers of the Declaration of Independence— 
America’s first “naturalized” citizens—you will cease being, 
citizens or subjects of other countries and become Americans 
to secure your “unalienable rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 


Like the framers of the Constitution, you will pledge 
true faith and allegiance to the principles of democracy and 
the rule of law. 


And like the creators of the Bill of Rights, you will not be 
denied your share in the power of the government of the 


people, by the people, and for the people. 
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Unlike many Americans, who have enjoyed these bless- 
ings from birth, you will know the special meaning of a 
citizenship that you embrace by choice. As former refugees, 
you may have a better appreciation of its benefits because 
you know first-hand what it means to be denied freedom of 
speech or freedom of religion. You know first-hand how it 
feels to be denied due process and trial by jury or to suffer 
unreasonable searches and cruel and unusual punishments. 
You have experienced the power of government without its 
protection. 


The people of America have always included people 
like you who have fled from such oppression in their home- 
land. In our earliest days as a nation, our first President, 
George Washington said: 


The bosom of America is open to receive not only the opulent 
and respectable stranger, but the oppressed and persecuted 
of all Nations and Religions; whom we shall welcome to a 
participation of all our rights and privileges... 


As naturalized citizens, you join all your fellow Ameri- 
cans, native and foreign-born alike, not only to share our 
national heritage but to enrich it, and then to pass it on to the 
next generation. You may pass it on again today with a 

! share your pride in becoming citizens, for | am proud 
of the role INS has played in serving this nation of immi- 
grants for more than a century. And I believe there are no 
better representatives of this nation of immigrants than an 


extraordinary group of people like you. 


Now I invite you all to raise your right hands and recite 
the oath of allegiance. Please repeat after me: 


I hereby declare, on oath, that I absolutely and entirely re- 
nounce and abjure all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign 
prince, potentate, state or sovereignty, of whom or which I 
have heretofore been a subject or citizen; that I will support 
and defend the Constitution and laws of the United States of 
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America against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the same; that I will bear arms 
on behalf of the United States when required by the law; that 
I will perform noncombatant service in the armed forces of the 
United States when required by the law; that I will perform 
work of national importance under civilian direction when 
required by the law; and that | take this obligation freely 
without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion. So 
help me God. 
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Mr. Chairman, Madame High 
Commissioner, Distinguished 
Delegates: 


On behalf of the United States, 
allow me tocommend you Ma- 
dame High Commissioner for 
your comprehensive and in- 
sightful statement and for the 
leadership which you have 
brought to the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees throughout your tenure. 
The work of the UNHCR is 
reflective of the world we live in. And indeed, since we met 
last October, significant developments taking place on the 
international scene have affected not only the configuration 
of the world map, but also the lives of millions of people. 
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As we gather here today to review the plans and pro- 
jected actions laid out at our annual meeting last October, we 
know that even our best plans have only been implemented 
at partial speed due in large part to numerous emergencies 
which have arisen on three of the world’s continents over the 
course of the last year. We realize that while many member 
nations place increased demands on the UNHCR, the core of 
UNHCR’s work, that being, protecting and assisting refugee 
populations, must continue unabated. 


In my statement today, I would like to focus my remarks 
on several areas: the UNHCR emergency response capacity, 
international protection, voluntary repatriation, UNHCR gen- 
eral programming, refugee women and children and finally, 
the proposal for cross mandate approaches to humanitarian 
emergencies. 
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Emergency Response Capacity 


A year ago, we heard the High Commissioner’s plan to 
improve UNHCR’s ability to respond to emergency situa- 
tions through a combination of measures. Shortly after these 
measures were endorsed by the 42nd session of the Executive 
Committee, a whirlwind of emergencies began which have 
strained the reservoirs of all humanitarian agencies beyond 
normal operational limits. The UNHCR’s performance in 
responding to crises in the former Yugoslavia, the Horn of 
Africa, and Northern Iraq have placed the agency under 
severe public scrutiny. UNHCR is being judged by its 
success in delivering assistance to refugees quickly and effec- 
tively while coordinating with a wide range of UN and 
private agencies as well as donors. Much has been learned 
from these crises, the results of which must be incorporated 
into UNHCR’s institutional culture and organizational pre- 
paredness. 


I cite UNHCR’s role in two other emergencies, namely 
UNHCR’s response to the flight of Burmese refugees into 
Bangladesh and the flight of Bhutanese refugees into West- 
ern Nepal as examples of UNHCR’s increased attention to 
this issue. 


With regard to Burmese refugees, the large number 
fleeing into Bangladesh early in the year required a UNHCR 
emergency response. Although training of UNHCR officials 
was incomplete, personnel was deployed quickly to a nation 
with only a minimal UNHCR presence. We commend the 
UNHCR for its handling of the situation there, particularly 
with regard to anearly search for a durable solution allowing 
the Burmese to return home safely. We urge the Government 
of Burma to accept the monitoring presence of the UNHCR so 
that those refugees who have already indicated a willingness 
to return may do so. At the same time, the Government of 
Bangladesh needs to maintain an open door to asylum seek- 
ers and to work with UNHCR on voluntary repatriation 
efforts. 


Perhaps the absence of large-scale suffering by Burmese 
refugees has shifted donor attention away from this emer- 
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gency situation and as a result funding for the UNHCR 
appeal for 1992 has lagged. The United States has contrib- 
uted $7 million to the UNHCR appeal of $27.5 million, 
$190,000 to nongovernmental agency projects, and we sec- 
onded an officer to UNHCR to assist in the Bangladesh 
emergency from March through July. We call on other 
donors not to forget those refugees whose faces do not appear 
on the front pages of our newspapers but whose need for 
assistance are no less urgent. 


With regard to the Bhutanese, since late last year, more 
than 100,000 ethnic Bhutanese fled Bhutan, through India, 
into Western Nepal to seek refuge. UNHCR responded 
quickly to deploy staff from headquarters and the region to 
Kathmandu and then to Jhapa, in order to assist and protect 
refugees as they entered Nepal. Madame High Commis- 
sioner, shortly after you and I discussed the issue upon my 
return from Nepal, you responded with speed and efficiency. 
Lives were saved in Nepal because of your actions, largely 
owing to the effective implementation of the new emergency 
response mechanism. 


International Protection 


The importance of linking emergency response to protection 
issues has been demonstrated very effectively by UNHCR in 
its comprehensive response to the humanitarian crisis in the 
republics of the former Yugoslavia and in northern Iraq. 
Those complex programs combined with success many of the 
measures described in the Note on International Protection. 
It is likely that the international community will continue to 
request the UNHCR to act in situations where refugees, 
internally displaced, and affected civilian populations are 
intermingled. 


In the Note on International Protection, UNHCR has 
provided an insightful analysis of the complexities in the 
protection function given the new international environ- 
ment. The Note describes activities for the UNHCR, both 
current and potential, which fall beyond the scope and tradi- 
tional concepts established by UNHCR’s authorizing stat- 
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ute-—the 1951 Convention and 1967 Protocol—activities which 
would address unprecedented challenges through new ap- 
proaches. The Subcommittee on Protection properly com- 
mended the High Commissioner’s initiative in presenting 
both innovative and practical recommendations for the con- 
sideration of the Executive Committee. The United States 
welcomes this important contribution to the international 
discussion of refugee protection, and we believe it merits a 
careful reading by all concerned elements of the United 
Nations system. 


At the same time as we welcome UNHCR’s discussion 
of expanded activities, the Executive Committee must also 
recognize that there would be constraints—in personnel, in 
financing, and perhaps in mandate—on UNHCR’s capacity 
to take on all of the additional responsibilities discussed in 
the Note. While we are not prepared to endorse every 
suggested activity as a permanent feature for the UNHCR 
protection programs worldwide, we encourage the High 
Commissioner to continue to develop these concepts, work- 
ing closely with other relevant UN agencies and with the 
wider international community concerned with humanitar- 
ian affairs. 


Voluntary Repatriation 


Last year the United States and other nations made enor- 
mous efforts to enable UNHCR to respond quickly to the 
opportunities for voluntary repatriation which appeared on 
the horizon. Many of the opportunities identified by the 
UNHCR for 1992 will continue for the remainder of this year 
and well into 1993. 


Within the general program, UNHCR has set aside 
funding for voluntary repatriation activities. Funds from this 
line have been used to support repatriation in Angola, Liberia, 
Chad, and Sudan. This has allowed UNHCR to accelerate 
repatriation activity while special appeals are being drawn. 
For Angola, this was particularly relevant as it required 
considerable time for UNHCR to negotiate and issue an 
appeal that was ultimately launched in June for $55.3 million. 
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Major repatriation successes for the year point to Cam- 
bodia and Afghanistan. While both programs face tenuous 
political circumstances, in each case UNHCR has capitalized 
on political will to achieve in 1992 clear, significant, and 
commendable success. In Afghanistan, where up to 800,000 
refugees continue to return under the encasement program, 
the repatriation continues to advance more rapidly than 
donor funding. In Cambodia, to date more than 130,000 
people, one-third of the border camp population, have suc- 
cessfully returned to their homeland. 


Madame High Commissioner, lam happy to report that 
in helping UNHCR meet the needs for voluntary repatriation 
of Angolans, Afghanis, and Cambodians, the United States 
has contributed $14 million, $9.8 million, and $17 million 
respectively to these efforts. 


UNHCR General Programming 


With regard to UNHCR general programming, we believe it 
to be imperative that UNHCR programming budget propos- 
als be consistent with guidelines approved by the Executive 
Committee. To achieve this would require an increased 
general program coupled with a redirection of program 
priorities and strengthening program capacity within the 
Office of the High Commissioner. There have been and will 
continue to be, cases where the depth of a refugee emergency 
can be lessened if the existing general program is effectively 
planned and executed. 


For example, the United States noted last year that the 
level of refugee assistance for Africa, in particular, would be 
sufficient only if significant amounts of the program reserve 
and emergency fund were applied to Africa. This was done, 
and at the mid-year meeting in June, we repeated that mid- 
year increase in the Africa general program. However, as we 
begin 1993, the program level proposed for Africa is well 
below that of the previous two years. With refugee emergen- 
cies in the Horn and Southern Africa requiring more of our 
attention, especially as Mozambican refugees continue to 
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arrive in Zimbabwe and Malawi, we believe there will likely 
be a need to increase the general program budget as a higher 
general program level for Africa would help UNHCR meet 
its own guidelines for refugee needs in the region. 


We turn to other Executive Committee members and 
ask that they examine the increasing demands made on the 
UNHCR and ensure that donor funding remain consistent 
with those field programming issues that are placed on the 
UNHCR. 


Refugee Women and Children 


Madame High Commissioner, | would like to devote consid- 
erable attention to the issues of protection for and 
mainstreaming of assistance to refugee women and children. 
Refugee emergencies during the course of the past year have 
tended to draw away attention from this important issue, 
slowing progress that may have been achieved. We continue 
to share many of the concerns raised for refugee women and 
children at last year’s Executive Committee meeting and 
would like to see greater resources, both monetary and effort, 
used to address changes needed in the UNHCR to improve 
programming—from the beginning of an emergency to the 
ultimate achievement of solutions. 


Protection for refugee women and children is not yet of 
significant concern to many UNHCR field officers. The 
Subcommittees and this Committee itself have adopted poli- 
cies and guidelines setting a clear course for the UNHCR 
organization. Unfortunately, we continue to hear 
unsupportive and discouraging comments from some staff 
which suggest that attitudes are too slow to change. The 
Executive Committee supported gender-awareness training 
for all UNHCR last year. While the budget approved could 
not have attained that goal in one year, we would like to see 
incremental increases each year until everyone in UNHCR 
has received the message that the Executive Committee 
expects attention to be focused on the needs of beneficiaries, 
from the planning stage to implementation. 
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The protection of women from sexual abuse is the best 
example of traditional approaches being insufficient to the 
task. Protection officers must expand beyond the traditional 
focus of legal status in the host country and begin to address 
physical protection, especially for refugees whose famuly 
situations have changed as a result of the flight for refuge. A 
good place to start is with separated families—especially 
households headed for the first time by a woman or chiluren 
who are without their parents. A good first step would be to 
ensure that there are female field officers in every refugee 
situation. 


Mainstreaming refugee women’s and children’s issues 
may seem to be a nebulous idea hard to translate into pro- 
grams and budgets. The idea behind mainstreaming is to 
assess and program basic services to ensure that they are 
done in a way which best help the women who are the 
primary users of those services. 


All too often the assumption is made that if 80 percent of 
the refugees are women and children, then 80 percent of 
UNHCR’s budget must be programmed for women and 
children. Yet we have all heard the story of the refugee camp 
which received water pumps with handles so large that most 
of those who had the job of pumping water for their fami- 
lies—older children and women—were not strong enough to 
use them. The connection between the programs and the 
users of them must be strengthened. 


Simple common sense coupled with a focus on the users 
of the services must be used in the field to evaluate UNHCR 
programs. In the best of circumstances, all UNHCR field 
officers would have had the training to develop this ap- 
proach. Until this has occurred, however, we would support 
having trained UNHCR staff, or contract staff if necessary, 
screen all program budget submissions to ensure that they 
incorporate the ideas behind mainstreaming. This could be 
accomplished through field visits prior to budget prepara- 
tion, and my Government would be willing to assist in 
funding the effort by increasing the general program, if 
required. The Executive Committee has adopted the policies 
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and guidelines on refugee women and refugee children, and 
if further actions can be taken to assist UNHCR in imple- 
menting these policies, then we, the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, should consider seriously how best to sup- 
port the High Commissioner in this regard. 


Cross Mandates 


Madame High Commissioner, at the June meeting of the 
Executive Committee, you asked for reactions to your pro- 
posal for cross mandate approaches to humanitarian emer- 
gencies. The Note on Protection pointed to problems over the 
protection of refugees sheltered amidst other groups in need 
of humanitarian assistance—groups such as internally dis- 
placed persons, repatriated refugees, or affected local popu- 
lations. 


A mixed population requires a mixed-agency approach 
which focuses on practical solutions rather than legal man- 
dates. This fact fueled the creation last year of the UN’s 
Department of Humanitarian Affairs. We fully support the 
High Commissioner coordinating her efforts with those of 
Under-Secretary-General Jan Eliasson. Coordinated efforts 
are the only way the international community can use the 
resources at its disposal to address the tremendous humani- 
tarian problems we face. 


An example of this may be found in Central America 
where UNHCR faced the prospect of repatriating refugees to 
areas sorely in need of development assistance but with no 
existing development programs. We are grateful to UNHCR 
for agreeing to continue for another year its lead role in 
managing with UNDP reintegration programs for Central 
American repatriations. We are hopeful that the Angolan 
repatriation will provide a case where returning refugees are 
integrated into the UN Special Relief Program in Angola. 


In closing, Madame High Commissioner, I express the 
admiration of my Government for the leadership you have 
provided over the past year, and gratitude for the pragmatic, 
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results-oriented approach you bring to your office. I would 
also like to salute the dedicated humanitarians within the 
ranks of the UNHCR who continue to work extended hours 
over prolonged periods to help relieve refugee suffering. 


Thank you very much. 
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